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PREFACE. 



The Pieces that make up this little Volume were 
written in some of the happy hours spent at the Curacy 
of Preston, in Sussex, the Village Church of which 
Parish forms one of the Sketches in the Collection ; 
and the object of the Author in bringing together these 
brevities, has chiefly been to preserve a record of the 
tone of feeling and thoughtful enjoyment which he kept 
in exercise for many years during his residence at that 
place; a period of life in which "man, following still 
the funeral of the boy,*'+ keeps the decaying gladness 
and vivacity of the heart alive and dwelling in the 
stronger defences of thought and imagination. 

A Collection more in number might easily have been 
made; yet, as the Pieces would have been found to pos- 
sess a uniformity of sentiment, no varied manifestation 
of style or character would perhaps have been produced 
by enlarging it. The time and patience of the reader 

+ Keble. 
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VI 

have not, therefore, been taxed by much unnecessary 
matter, and only enough given to shew the unforced 
fruit of a quiet and happy mind, in its casual disen- 
gagements from professional and other pursuits: the 
Volume has, therefore, more value from individualities 
and affections, than any arising from poetical or intel- 
lectual excellence, and the pleasure of having it to pre- 
sent to those held in love and esleein, has been the only 
inducement to print it, and with no hope whatever of 
praise for any display of skilful or author-like acquire^' 
ments. If this unobtrusive and unpublished Volume 
should have the good fortune to obtain for its reward 
the sympathy of a few gentle and thoughtful minds, 
their generous welcome and affectionate acceptance of 
it, I should know how to value above literary distinc- 
tion or more general applause. 

CHA^. TOWNSEND. 
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WINCHESTER. 



" She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

" That what we are and have been may be known.' 



We are taught, by Wordsworth, in his poem of the Hart-leap 
Well, to accustom the imagination to notice how truly the face 
of nature is made to delineate and preserve, by the forms and 
character she assumes, every impressive circumstance which has 
been transacted in her presence, and in which she has partaken 
of the sorrow and the joy. Some striking feature is assumed in 
every place where man has been at any time deeply engaged, 
and she conforms it to a pleasing or painful expression, marking 
the good and evil she has witnessed there. From the moral of 
this philosophical little poem, we are habituated to observe 
closely the prevailing sentiment that spreads itself over every 
place we visit; and we often find the lines and lineaments so 
distinct, that we discover without effort the departed presence of 
its character and engagements. It would be expected, there- 
fore, when we contemplate a spot that once has been the prin- 
cipal seat of monastic establishments, that the consciousness of 
a holy quietude would still be found resting upon its once 
favoured abodes, as loath to quit the dwellings that it loved; 
for the character impressed by the influences of many genera- 

3 
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tjons, is not to be destroyed by the selfish will and rash caprice 
of man^ and consequently^ though three centuries have passed 
since religious houses were decreed to exist no longer, yet, 
throughout the land their character is not removed — ^their spirit 
is found hovering over many a spot, inviting the moralist and 
the poet to love and enjoy the presence of their dignity and 
repose. 

In no place, perhaps, has this ^^ Genius Loci" of monastic life 
more safely maintained its habitation, than in the Saxon metro- 
polis of England, the venerable and ancient Winchester; it is 
impossible to visit it, in spite of the unsparing violences of the 
Reformation, without feeling that you are still in the visionary 
presence of abbots and priors, with all their collegiate brother- 
hoods about you. It looks the undoubted abode of monastic 
communities; the stillness of the cell is felt, and hangs about every 
quarter of it; its High Street and place of frequence is solem- 
nized by a Holy Cross of lofty and venerable architecture ; you 
tread upon the foundation and fragments of ancient buildings 
in every open field and garden of the city; the few people you 
meet abroad; the quietness throughout the town, disturbed by 
no movements of trade or pleasure, preserve to every street an 
atmosphere of devotion ; the stillness of a daily Sabbath is upon 
them ; the narrowness and obscurity of many of them give an 
impression not unlike the vague notion we have of the solitary 
dimness of cloistral residence. The low valley in which the 
city is placed, its rich meadows and its glassy streams of de- 
licious water, speak of ecclesiastical abundance and enjoyment ; 
and the very trout that are every where poised motionless in 
the river, or shooting their way, sportful or scared, through the 
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green weed," seem to have a reference to Catholic days, and the 
obh'gattons to peculiar food which the reh'gious discipline of the 
place and the times required. 

This city, therefore, through the long course of our history, 
has been an eminent spot to collect the gentle and the meek 
from the oppressions and violences of life, to shelter here in the 
citadels and fortresses of religion ; and it has been also, from 
the same cause of its thoughtful separation, a favourite seat of 
discipline and education. The college endowed by William of 
Wykeham, for the instruction of youth in every branch of sound 
learning and religion, is perhaps the most perfect model of a 
scholastic institution that has ever been devised and accom- 
plished. Had the imaginary colleges which Milton and Cowley 
erected in the region of their own fancies been realized without 
hindrance from the intractability of matter, and from human 
prejudices and passions, yet would they probably have failed in 
most of the noble ends that have been attained by this. As in 
the human frame every previous development that has been 
made and forgotten was essential to the establishment of its 
after manhood^ so in civil institutions the stability and gmce of 
their form and character generally require long years of prepa- 
rative growth to perfect their success. In the light of this truth, 
we shall probably see the immediate success and continuing ex- 
cellence of the College of St. Mary Winton, for it arose out of 
an institution for the education of youth, which seems for cen- 
turies to have existed on this very spot; and Wykeham himself, 
in partiality to the old place where he had received the gifts of 
early learning, chose to make his rich and costly graft upon the 
ancient seminary. His wisdom, not less than his kindness, in 
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doing so, is very apparent. The new establishment received the 
old experiences and associations^ and^ from its position in the 
principal seat of religious communities^ ^nd from the impressive 
performances of Christian devotion in its cathedral and its ab- 
beys, the youthful imagination would grow up in the love and 
admiration of piety, and in attachment to the high interests of 
the Church. Wykeham himself^ while at school here, performed 
his daily devotion in the cathedral; and that high intellectual 
character and generous expansion of heart displayed in the 
intelligence and charities of his after life^ was probably pro- 
duced^ and assisted greatly, by the presence of educated church- 
men, of noble architecture and spiritual music, in the midst of 
which his youthful character was so fortunately reared. 

The present aspect of the college has all the separation and 
privacy required in a place of study. The quarter of the city in 
which it is placed is its own, almost exclusively, and is undis- 
turbed by any of the passing movements of life; the youths seen 
at intervals, in their gowns of black cloth, give to it an air ante- 
rior to the Reformation, when Dominicans, Franciscans, Bene- 
dictines, and Carmelites, were the established dwellers of the 
place. The ancient gateway, likewise, preserves this appearance 
of Catholic times unimpaired. The image of the Virgin remains 
over it; in the niches, also, over the gateway to the second 
court, figures of the Founder in prayer, the Virgin, and an An- 
gel, are seen, as in its earliest days. The elegant tower of the 
chapel (temp. Hen. VI.), which forms the southern side of the 
quadrangle, the apartments for the Fellows, and the dormitories 
of the Boys, which occupy the other sides, present, both in forms 
and arrangement, and in the soft and exquisite colouring upon 
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them, a picture of rich and quiet beauty ; and within the chapel 
is preserved, in every lofty window, that rare relic in our Pro- 
testant churches, a completeness in its painted glass, where an- 
gels and patriarchs, prophets and evangelists, scriptural incidents 
and texts of Holy Writ are made, through the richest colours, 
of green, of crimson^ or of blue, from every side — 

** To pour ia virtue at th' attentive eye." — Bp. Lowth. 

The sepulchral brasses that ornament the floor in the ante- 
chapel record the names and characters of former Wardens 
(CustodesJ, Fellows, Masters, and of various and numerous chil- 
dren reared up by this liberal parent. The grateful and affeci- 
tionate attachment to the founder and the place is touched upon 
in many of their epitaphs, and the hope often expressed, that 
by being interred here their grave would not escape perhaps a 
notice and regret from their grateful pupils or their old school- 
fellows, — 

** Nee roihi fama tamen de marmore quaeritur ulia, 
Sed spes magna piis ponitur in precibus, 
Hoc cuUode^ ait hie, hoc preceptorcy ait ille, 
Hocq. puer puero (dixerit alter) eram." 

These monumental records of Wykeham's sons, in brass and in 
marble, are extended throughout the cloisters that adjoin the 
chapel; and when we recall the splendid names of those that 
have belonged to this society, that have not their burial here, 
but who live in the memory of every Wykehamist — Collins, 
Otway, Young, the Wartons, among the poets, and a constella- 
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tion equally brilliant in every branch of literature— we can 
understand the associations and enthusiasm felt in later life, on 
hearing the pathetic notes of their school melody of ^^Domuniy^ 
which^ like the Ranz des Vaches to the Swiss peasant^ brings 
tears for the recollection of departed pleasure. There is^ indeed^ 
here^ every thing that is calculated to awaken and enrich the 
youthful imagination ; the serious dignity of every object around 
them— its connexion with our national history — 'the course of 
study of the place in communion with all the proud feelings and 
refined taste of antiquity^ must bring forward and cherish in 
every mind where the germ exists, its most pure and noble 
faculties, and bestow on it the ingredients of its most refined 
enjoyments. And when, with these tranquil sources of intellec- 
tual happiness, we remember the sportful " Mead** of athletic 
pleasure, the energy of the Fives' Court, and the healthful 
liberty of "the Hills,** we must feel fully the verses of one of the 
most learned of her sons, who carried to the grave with him a 
heart full of the youthful simplicity and joyousness he so beau- 
tifully describes. 

<' O feliz puerorum aetaSy lucesque beatae ! 
Vobis dia quies aniinis et tristia vobis 
Nondum soUicits subierunt taedia vitae ! 
En ! vobis roseo ore salus, curaeque fugaces, 
Et lachryms, siquando, breyes, dulcesque cachinni, 
Et faciles, ultrd nati de pectore, risus I 
O fortunati nimium ! si talia oonstent 
Oaudia jam pueris, Ichinum propter amaenum, 
Ah sedes ambire novas quae tanta cupido eat, 
Dotalemque doinum et promissas Isidis undasT' 

T. Warton. 
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The crowded variety of churches which once stood in Win- 
chester will give a notion of its ecclesiastical aspect : " a pas- 
senger could by no way enter into this citie^ either through any 
of the gates or single posternes^ but of necessitye^ either they 
must go under a church, or close unto one, or some oratorye ; 
the testrmonyes whereof are at this time by the ruines." Out of 
fifty churches which once existed (besides chapels in all the 
religious houses), nine only now remain ; abbeys, priories, con- 
vents, hospitals, and colleges, were sold and plundered ; and the 
present appearance of the place, in reference to these records of 
its early splendour, awakens feelings similar to those which the 
prophet expressed, on viewing the Holy City in the days of her 
children's captivity :— 

** How does the city sit solitary, that was full of people I 
How is she become as a widow I 
From the daughter of Zion all her beauty is departed !" 

Lament. ch« i. 

The College of Wykeham, indeed, as we have seen, escaped from 
the hands of the destroyer, and the mighty services it has since 
been bestowing upon us, must make us mourn the solitariness 
of the exception ; for in a meadow adjoining it on the east, stood, 
previous to the Reformation, another college for learning and 
piety, of nearly similar character, founded by John de Pontissera, 
Bishop of Winchester, a.d. 1300, and dedicated to St. Elizabeth. 
Immediately opposite to this are the ruins of Wolvesey castle, 
the once splendid palace of episcopal residence, destroyed by the 
anti-prelatists of the seventeenth century. The architectural 
decorations which yet remain are beautiful; s^nd as we walk 
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through the ivy-clad chambers of the palace^ we cannot but 
reflect on their formor state^ and on the opposite spirits with 
which, at different periods of our Church History, they have 
been garnished-^the princely haughtiness of Beaufort, and the 
reh'gious meekness of Andrewes, having each abided here. 

As we approach to the Cathedral, we find all the vacant 
spaces that surround it to have once been occupied by stately 
and holy edifices. On its south side was spread out the exten- 
sive monastery of St. Swithun, and the present residence of the 
Dean is part of the house (the hall) of the ancient Prior, and the 
twelve Prebendaries are the modem local representatives of the 
forty Benedictines once resident in the old establishment. In 
this monastery, Ethelulph, one of the most pious of our Kings, 
the father of Alfred, received his education under the care and 
tuition of St. Swithun; from this religious man he imbibed 
those high principles of conduct which descended in the person 
of his illustrious and favourite son, to whom, indeed, in his very 
early years, St. Swithun was also the guardian and instructor. 
From such a parent, and such a teacher, he arose to be the light 
and protection of his own age, and the mirror of princes to all 
generations. As we muse, therefore, on his after greatness, and 
on the Christian characters of Ethelulph and St. Swithun^ it is 
impossible not to pause with gratitude over this quiet monas- 
tery, and venerate the spot with the feeling of a traveller who 
has discovered the first source and spring-head of some noble 
river, which was destined to augment and diffuse refreshment, 
comfort, and beauty, in its after wanderings upon the earth. 
And as the moral and religious infancy of the prince was cra- 
dled in this conventual spot, so doth the site of another abbey. 
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on the north of the cathedral, recall his munificence and his 
habitual patronage of learned nien,— the long avenue of trees 
quite on the northern side of the church-yard, running parallel 
with the cathedral, is a natural image of the ^^high enbowed 
roof** of the abbey which stood there, founded by Alfred, as an 
establishment of dignity and honour for his friend St. Grimbald, 
an eminent scholar of the age, whom Alfred had invited from 
the continent to enjoy his friendship and protection, and to 
assist in kindling among his benighted people the light of lite- 
rature. Here, also, in the parcel of ground he had purchased 
and endowed, was his own royal grave made ; and here, for two 
hundred years, he slept undisturbed, in his own abbey, and 
beside his learned friend, to whom it was dedicated, till Henry I. 
(for various reasons) removed the whole establishment to the 
northern quarter of the city, and the bones of Alfred and his 
queen Alswitha, and many of his royal successors, were trans- 
ferred with it to the new abbey in the meadows at Hyde, and 
buried under the high altar. The irreverent conduct at the 
Reformation left barely a vestige of that splendid abbey, and, 
forgetful of all feelings but those of plunder and avarice, it gave 
no respect to the graves of great princes or holy men ; and co- 
vered by modem buildings, or buried in the ruins of the old, 
now lie dishonoured the remains of the Saxon statesman, poet, 
philosopher, and king. 

The buildings that once surrounded our cathedral are all 
associated with this Saxon period of history. Another institu- 
tion of this early age existed on the eastern side, St. Mary's 
Abbey, — ^a convent founded by Alswitha, Alfred's queen, who, 
under the veil, passed in it the years of her pious widowhood. 
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The splendid state^ therefore^ of Wittan Ceaster may be judged 
from this local enumeration of religious houses, not less than 
from the little shrines or mortuary chests, placed on the parti- 
tion walls beside the altar in the cathedral, which preserve the 
names and ashes of so many of our Anglian kings — Kynegils, 
Etheulph, Kenewalch, Egbert, Edmund, Edred, &c. As we 
approach through the shadows of the lime-tree avenue to its 
northern aspect, we feel, upon the cathedral itself, compared 
with other cathedrals, a plain magnificence that breathes much 
of the spirit of these very early times. Yet the transepts and 
the tower are the only parts of the building of the Saxon and 
Norman period ; and the nave (its principal feature) was the 
work of Wykeham, in the reign of Edward III. But we are 
assured that this prelate, in his improvement, did not destroy 
the old foundations and masonry of the Saxon church erected 
by St. Ethelwold an hundred years before the Conquest, but 
built upon and altered, rather than constructed, the work anew. 
We cannot, therefore, be surprised that an impression anterior to 
Wykeham's time remains upon it; the old Saxon arrangement 
and proportions, being his guides, had an equal influence with 
his own taste in giving a character to the work. From this real 
cause, (and, perhaps, with some secret whisperings of tradition 
to help us,) we receive from the whole building that impression 
of still dignity and unobtrusive grandeur that speak of a remoter 
age. Too serious to solicit admiration, it seems to rest self- 
collected, and retiring into its own greatness. By the low tower 
in the centre, and small turrets at the western end, the plain 
and impressive form of the cross is more obviously shown to 
be the ground plan of the building. And if Salisbury, with its 
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striking and beautiful tenuity of forrn^^ its slim windows and hs 
graceful columns, its attractive spire compelling immediate notice 
and admiration from every quarter, is (as she deserves to be) 
crowned the refined and delicate Queen of our southern cathe- 
drals, Winchester may be considered their fatherly and ancient 
Sovereign, and its grave and noble aspect excites the respectful 
feeling due to patriarchal years and thoughtful wisdom. 

On comparing the Greek with the Gothic buildings, we ob- 
serve the temples of the former to be placed upon a basement, 
while the latter arise simply from the earth, and from this cause 
they have of course a more flat and less striking aspect, and this 
difference is strongly felt, in our first observance of this cathe« 
dral. It appears before us as if embedded and sunken into the 
earth, whose softness had yielded under the pressure of its 
gigantic weight and dimensions. And, as cheerfiil and expanded 
impressions were attained from the Greek principle, so were 
gravity and sedateness attained by this opposite method in our 
religious structures. The former gave to the approaching wor- 
shipper proud and stately sensations as he ascended the steps 
that led him up to the place of his devotion. A sentiment alto- 
gether the opposite of this seems to be intended and produced, 
as we proceed to enter our Gothic churches. The low, narrow, 
and half-subterranean entrance, at the west end of Winchester, 
gives a restrained and subdued tone to the mind, removing at 
once all light and inconsiderate feeling, and the check it receives 
in passing this dark and narrow door-way, produces, from con- 
trast, an effect of greater surprise and wonder on our entrance 
into the free and open magnificence of the nave of the building. 
Awe and astonishment are awakened^ and take the heart by 
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surprise ; we are impressed with the grandeur and power of the 
place, or rather with the presence into which we have intruded, 
and with slow and silent tread acknowledge our timidity, respect, 
and submission. Nor is this a single and first impression only, 
which a few minutes will relieve and destroy, but throughout 
every part of the fabric some modification of deep and serious 
feeling is going on. If we advance under the lofty arches and 
great columns, we find ourselves no sooner to have crept around 
and compassed the basement of some clustered mass, but the 
impressiou is renewed by the sight coming again in contact with 
another, whose closeness again presses its strength and power 
upon us; or else some confused arrangement of them appears 
together, humbling and pressing down the mind with their 
number as well as their vastness ; or, if we escape from these 
forms that appear before it, and by wandering in the retired 
avenue of the side aisles, seem to get away from their imposing 
influences, then some mysterious distance is let in, which tells 
us of forms going on, whose ^^ half- perceived and half-created 
character** varies our wonder, by adding to it indistinctness and 
uncertainty. It is curious to observe, and endless to enumerate, 
by what methods all such strong and religious impressions are 
kept alive: — 

" How well the cunning mason cheats the eye, 
And makes the quarry lecture to the heart.^' 

The nave of Winchester is not considered to be the most per- 
fect part of the cathedral, yet its long perspective, terminating 
so finely in the splendid colours of the eastern window over the 
altar, disables the mind from noticing any inferiority of grace or 
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beauty in its proportions and forms. The eye, in delight with 
the space before it, is led onwards under the triumphal archings 
of its figured roof, with a feeling of increasing veneration and 
sublimity, till it rests upwards on the gorgeous windows in the 
distance above the choir. The attention is indeed arrested, in a 
slight degree by the tomb of William of Wykeham, which, occu- 
pying the space between two of the columns in the centre of the 
nave, stops and breaks, for a moment, the line of perspective; but 
the munificent rebuilder of it will be allowed some little personal 
privilege. When we remember the holy feelings that compelled 
him to that peculiar spot, our love of his piety will remove every 
censure upon his taste, and judgment; for it was at a chapel, at 
this precise place, that during his early and latter life he per- 
formed the duties of his daily religion, so that the earth and the 
atmosphere seemed long before to have been prepared and 
sanctified, by his holy kneelings and aspirations, to receive the 
deposited seed of his terrestrial body, in the sure and certain 
hope of its glorious revival. Although, in general effect, the 
position of this tomb be unfavourable, yet, in itself, it is elegantly 
designed, and has afforded a graceful model for other chantries ; 
and as the space was to be occupied as a sepulchral chapel, this 
could not have been done less obtrusively, with a more refined* 
simplicity, or more airy lightness. The pavement, and the side 
walls of the nave, are covered with the most interesting sepul- 
chral records of eminent and holy men ; and while in this vast 
and substantial fabric we read the expressions of their faith and 
hope, they appear literally, as well as spiritually, to have col- 
lected together in this great ark of Christ's Holy Church for 
rest and security, till the outpourings of Sin and Death shall 
have terminated on the earth. 
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With the name of the Norman prelate, Walkelyn, by whom 
the tower was erected, in our mind, we view the transepts, which 
were in part rebuilt by him, and find ourselves in the presence of 
the lofty and ponderous architecture of his and the preceding 
age. This was the style of the church which Wykeham worked 
upon and remodelled into the noble Gothic form of the present 
nave, and its last arch, facing into the transepts, which termi- 
nates the side aisle, will show us the ingenious plan he adopted. 
While we feel indebted to him for this ornamental change, we 
cannot witness this remain of the ancient building without ob- 
serving how exactly, in strength and firmness, it is characteristic 
of a rude, powerful, and conquering people, having upon it as 
much the aspect of castellation and defence as of religion. In 
this style of architecture the choir of the church remained till 
the late period of Henry the Eighths reign, and the rebuilding 
(for it was a new construction, and not, like Wykeham's, a re- 
modelling) of this important part of a cathedral was fortunately 
left till church architecture had attained its latest and richest 
forms; Bishop Fox then rebailt it in its present ornamented 
magnificence. As the place of the high^altar should ever be the 
most finished and attractive part of the whole structure, so has 
this very appropriately received (from the delay of its restora- 
tion) all the splendid grandeur of this most florid age upon it: 
the broad windows, many of them filled with painted glass, 
send down their strong and brilliant light ; the stone screen of 
the altar is a fine work of art in elaborate sculpturing; to which 
the refinement of pictorial skill is added in the design of " The 
Resurrection of Lazarus.'* All this devotion of the arts to the 
cause of religion is their proper and natural and most pleasing 
service and occupation ; and in all ages and countries of civiliza- 
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tioD^ (observes Mr. Coleridge^) religion has been the parent and 
fosterer of the fine arts^ music^ paintings poetry, &c. the com* 
mon essence of which consists — ^as doth reh'gion itself — ^in a 
union of the individual and the universal^ wherein the true sense 
of the ideal is contained. That just conjunction^ therefore, of 
human feeling and spiritual faith is attained in that beauty of 
HOLINESS, which the decorated appearance of the religious ser- 
vice of the choir affords to the mind of the worshipper. The 
peculiar character of the music^ likewise^ realizes through the 
imagination the high anticipations of faith ; and, thus employed 
in God's holy worship, preserves an earthly but obedient corre- 
spondence with the seraphim, who devote for ever their voices 
and divine sounds^ 

" Before the sapphire-coloured throne. 
To Him that sits thereon." 

The soul of man, in its pure and undegraded state, would natu- 
rally have felt and responded joyously to these engagements ; 
and thus it did " till disproportioned sin broke the fair music/* 
and it oft became lost to the divine faculties of its first being, feeU 
ing no spirituality, and beholding no truth, with all the clearest 
pledges of heavenly joy around it. Of a nature thus poor and 
imperfect, (and in this age of Pharasaical religion it is unhappily 
obtruded upon us,) it may be said, " Truly the Lord was in this 
place, and he knew it not;" and should a soul, a stranger thus to 
all celestial love and beauty, ever arrive 

'< Where the bright seraphim in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow, 
And the cherubic host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires," 
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doubtless it would still all seem ^^ coldness and formality'' unto it; 
for he that is faithless in little^ is faithless also in much ; and to 
faculties that have turned away from the development and nur- 
ture of all the harmonious movements of the soul, the ordered 
language of their heavenly appealiugs would be vain, unvalued, 
and unenjoyed. 

As we quit the splendour of the choir, and advance into the 
chancel, we exchange the multiplicity and exaberance of its 
architectural ornament for the simplicity of the thin narrow 
windows and slim pilasters which were in use when Bishop de 
Lucy rebuilt this part of the church, towards the close of the 
twelfth century. The feeling awakened by the English archi- 
tecture of this period is recognized, by those who have visited 
the eastern world, to be correspondent to the prevailing impres- 
sions received from the general forms of its building. If the 
origin of this pointed arch and slender pilaster be sought in the 
character of the period in which it arose, it would seem to be a 
true and natural picture of the growing taste, and c^iange of 
feeling, which is always going on in a nation, but which has 
always very many and hidden causes at work to bring it aboat. 
Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, Norman wars, and establish- 
ments in Magna Graecia^ and more especially the communication 
through Spain, with Arabic art and taste, seem sufficiently to 
account for the change in the architecture of this period. An 
idea of the tenuity of eastern forms had been caught hold of and 
received ; their airy gracefulness was substituted for the former 
solid grandeur and substantial strength ; and learning coming 
now into Europe, through the same communication with the 
East, brought with it the sharpening influences of Aristotelian 
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studies in the divinity of the clergy, who being directly or indi- 
rectly our church architeWs, therefore naturally threw over the 
ediBces they constructed the effect of the refinement, subtiity, 
and astuteness, from which the mind was now receiving such de- 
light and discipline. 

The chancel of a church, and the space behind the high altar 
in a cathedral, are the depositories for the mortal remains of the 
splendid and noble ; and such spots have a remote and secluded 
character, a dimness and a retirement, which seem very appro- 
priate to give the fullest effect to this solemn purpose. The 
mortuary chapels of Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop Waynfleet, and 
Bishop Fox, give to this place of contemplation pre-eminent 
beauty ; they appear before us in a grandeur as it were desig- 
nating the high stations they held in society ; we are reminded of 
the rich and gilded dwellings they occupied; we see the splendid 
robes that marked their order, their gorgeous canopies, and their 
bed of state. To use the very words of Beaufort, in his will 
where he bequeaths to queen Margaret, '^ his bed of the golden 
cloth of Damascus, in which he had slept at his manor of Wal- 
tham," we seem to view him before us, still lying upon it. But 
his will does more than display his opulence, it is full of words 
of piety, and legacies of charity ; and as his death-bed has beea 
drawn by Shakspeare as a scene of impenitent misery, and its 
horrors exaggerated by the pencil of Reynolds, it is but just to 
his memory to observe, that the tomb before us displays probably 
a much nearer picture of the truth, namely, of a rich and titled 
person extended in the posture of death ; his hands uplifted in 
prayer, sensible of the imperfection and nothingness of all the 
splendour around him. We have, indeed, his own dying words 
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to this effect, recorded by his own chaplain (in HalFs Chron.)> in 
which, like Wolsey^ he declared to all the insufficiency of earthly 
power and riches, and his great error in having trusted to their 
help, and called upon the piety of all who were present to assist 
him with their prayers. The beauty of his tomb^ the open dig- 
nity in which he re&ts there, are not equalled by the chantry of 
Bishop Waynfleet^ which corresponds to it in position, and was 
constructed in imitation of it. The latter structure^ however, in 
the variegation of its fretted roof and the profusion of its orna- 
mental spire-workj is altogether a sepulchre woithy of the prelate 
who raised and endowed the beauteous college of St. Mary 
Magdalene, at Oxford. The monumental shrine of Bishop Fox> 
which adjoins them, is different, and inferior in taste and cha- 
racter^ having, in the place of their arched lightness^ a walled 
surface, garnished with minute sculpturing, unfavourable to the 
dignity of a general effect; *^yet, before it was stripped of its 
images, and the painted glass^ which filled part of its present 
open work, it must have been a beautiful spectacle.** Around 
these splendid sepulchres are placed the effigies of mail-clad 
knights, the plain grave--stones of early bishops and priors — 
of De Lucy^ the builder of this part of the cathedral — and 
in a small arched door-way is the entrance to a vault, devoted 
in Catholic days to the interment of persons of peculiar piety^ 
and the reception of the relics of eminent saints. We wander 
through this eastern part of our cathedral as a visionary spot 
and shadowy region beyond the worlds and in the presence of 
those departed this life in faith and fear^ while the chapels of the 
blessed Virgin and the guardian angels open their communication^ 
and. terminate the wanderings of our foot-steps in this holy pile. 
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It is rtnpossible for a healthful mind to quit the cathedral^ and 
the contemplations which it at every view suggests^ (and who> 
without writing a volume^ would pretend to give them?) without 
feeling all mean and unworthy thoughts to be banished, and 
finding the cares and follies of life to have lost their value and 
importance, and the love of something more noble and refined 
to be awakened within us. When we remember for how many 
centnries these high feelings and devout adorations have been 
exercised here, and the daily course of prayer and thanksgiving 
unbroken, we cannot turn away from the spot, and all its gene- 
rous connexions, without having our censures of the frailties and 
errors of our ancestors mitigated or removed. 

** Perversely curious, then, for hidden ill, 
Why sbonid we break Time's eharitable seal t** 

As in recalling the past days of Winchester we have omitted all 
the civil splendour of its history, how kings have holden their 
courts, and parliaments assembled, here, of its ancient cast1e,+ 
and the chivalric knights of King Arthur's table, and have viewed 
it only in its aspect of a religious city, in which piety was che- 
rished, learning cultivated, the poor clothed, and the hungry fed ; 

+ At the siege of the city by Cromwell, the old castle was entirely demolished, 
but its chapel (a specimen of early English) was spared. This example of just rere- 
rence for a consecrated place has, unfortunately, not had its proper influence, for it 
has long been used as the County Hall for the Assizes. It was the pride of an early 
period of Christianity, that the Basilicse became changed into Christian churches ; 
this appears rather a reversing the times of Constantine : yet it is delightful to know 
that the magistrates of the county have a just sense of this misappropriation, and a 
desire to see the place restored to Him to whose service it has been dedicated. The 
chapt^i received its name in honour to St. Stephen, and it is his curious fate to have 
suffered for so many years a similar martyrdom from the legislative authorities at 
Westminster. 
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so likewise do we find these graces and chanties still giving their 
peculiar mark and character to the place. The presence of the 
clergy is still the chief source of wealth and prosperity; the Ca- 
thedral and the College diffuse, through various channels, to the 
trading inhabitants, occupation in their different callings, and 
very great relief to the wants of the poor ; and, placed as this 
and other cathedral cities are over the kingdom, they form, as it 
were, many a provincial metropolis, in which the gentry of the 
country assemble together with their families, at various annual 
festivals, and are sore to find scholars of sound and finished 
learning, and a clergy residing, well instructed in principles, of 
their own rank in society, of polished manners and hospitable 
feeling. The advantages derived from this, in many a dreary 
district of rural residence and remote society, are not to be valued 
lightly ; and to those who seek to embellish the simplicity of 
a country life with the charms of literary study, whether it be 
divinity, history, or antiquities, the collection of books for curious 
research, in the old libraries,^ supplies continually a sufficient 

+ Bingham the learned author of ^' The Antiquities of the Christian Church," was 
rector of the small village of Headbourn Worthy, about a mile from Winchester, 
and, in his preface to that valuable work, thus generously expresses his obligations : 
** The chief assistance I have hitherto had is from the noble benefaction of one, 
ivho, being deady yet speaketh; I mean the renowned Bishop Morley, whose 
memory will for ever remain fresh in the hearts of the learned and the good ; who, 
among many other works of charity and generosity becoming his great soul and high 
station in the church, such as the augmentation of several small benefices, and pro- 
vision of a decent habitation and maintenance for the widows of poor clergymen in 
bis diocese, &c., has also bequeathed a very valuable collection of books to the 
church of Winchester, for the advancement of learning among the parochial clergy ; 
and I reckon it none of the least part of my happiness, that Providence removing 
me early from the University (where the best supplies of learning are to be had), 
placed me, by the hands of a generous benefactor, without any importunity or seeking 
of my own, in such a station as gives me liberty and opportunity to make use of so 
good a library." 
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substitute for the distant treasures in London and the Univer- 
sities. As schools for sacred music, the cathedrals preserve and 
diffuse throughout England the love of the most sublime com- 
positions, and nurture also, by a most laborious and expensive 
instruction, scientific scholars in the knowledge and execution 
of their harmonies. These, scattered over the land, elevate and 
purify the national taste and feeling in a most extensive branch 
of its civilization and enjoyments. Preserving, too, still their old 
pre-eminence in charity, we find alms-houses of various endow- 
ments especially numerous in these cities, which indeed are 
marked places of refuge to the feeble and the forsaken. These 
advantages extending to all classes of society, let the people of 
England cherish, with a vigilant and grateful care, as the last 
remainder of the legacy left them by their charitable and reli- 
gious ancestors. Let them not permit the unfeeling and thought- 
less love of alteration to raise its restless hand against these useful 
and holy possessions, which, to a nation like ourselves, buried in 
business and practical occupation, are diffusing in so many ways 
the very feelings so desirable to be possessed among us, — namely, 
reverence, humility, the love of grandeur, beauty, and repose, 
with that religious sensibility and holy sentiment which tend to 
raise man so much in the scale of his being and of his perma- 
nent happiness. 
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EPITAPH ON OTtVAF, 



Proud of her bards, yet sorrowing o'er their doom. 
To grief and genius, Sussex rears the tomb ; 
The sculptured marble tells her Collins' fame. 
Where love and pity mourn his hapless name ; 
Sad, glorious record: yet not bis alone, 
The poet's rapture and the sufierer's moan; 
A kindred claim impassioned Otway brings, 
Whose life was tragic as the strains he sings, 
A tranquil village — Arun's playful stream 
That murmured by, inspired his infant dream ; 
There his young mind free nature's hand imprest. 
Oped the soft springs of pity in his breast. 
Reared him in knowledge of her joys and fears, 
And taught the gentle mystery of her tears ; 
Lord of the sorrowing heart, the Drama's boast. 
Victim to times when virtuous shame was lost, 
His purer impulse and his nobler soul 
Felt their contagious influence and controul ; 
E'en thro' their deadly cloud great nature lives, 
A«d fame his glory grants, his warning gives. 
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SONNET. 



NORRIS, Rector o/Bemerton, was educated at fFinchetter, and the Author ofmanif 

4cise and delightful Volumes o/Dmnity and of spiritual Philosophy. 

He died the beginning of the last Century, 



< A Pastor IS the deputy of Christ for the redttdng of nuw to the obedience of God." 



England 1 thy Church hath nurtared at her breast 
Sons who^ well taught to read her lore^ display 
Each differing aspect of the gospel day, 

Its noon-tide splendour, morning hues of rest. 

Of grace and gift so variously possest. 

That each lost sheep, wide wandering from its way, 
Some shepherd call may hear, some voice obey : 

When I the paths of sin and folly prest. 

And my steps wildered trod a desert land. 
Barren as Israel's vagrant track of old, 

Then with an angeFs warning voice and bland 
Did Norris speak, and led me to the fold 

Of that Great Shepherd who, in rest and peace. 

Bids the poor wanderer s fretful sorrow cease* 
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EPITAPH FOR PENROSE, 

Author of ''The Helmett;* " Flighttof Fancy, "^ '* Madnett," and other Poem, 



tlTj^e iStonttment ptopostli to be fn idfciiinston CTj^uttj^, Sbcrnimettj^to. 

These village scenes, from wealth and pomp removed, 

Have been by genius favoured and beloved ; 

Here laureate Daniel found a calm retreat. 

And made each neighbouring spot the Muses seat ; 

Here, far from courts, the poefs soul was blest 

By simple nature, liberty, and rest : 

Nor has one bard alone here sought repose. 

Nor one meek spirit tranquiiized its woes : 

Here, by the world unvalued, Penrose came. 

Nor looked beyond his humble flock for fame ; 

Tho' nature formed him as her favoured child. 

And wit and genius round his cradle smiled ; 

Tho* life*s fine impulse his quick bosom felt. 

To glow with rapture or with pity melt ; 

Tho* graceful eloquence, and social ease. 

And Christian kindness, gave the powers to please ; 

Yet was the unnoticed path of life his sphere ! 

But ever just to vindicate and cheer. 

See Time its sure and high approval give. 

And bid his name with England's poets live. 
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SONNET. 



With jovial friends, aud heart intent on mirth, 

I took my station in the echoing hall ; 

When beauty, with her melancholy call. 
Warned me to quit the baser joys of earth ; 
Captive to feelings of a loftier birth. 

My spirit owned the soul-subduing thrall. 

At once the splendid social festival, 
Changed to a thing of low and vulgar worth. 

" O beauty, shadow of a power unseen! " 
Thy angel presence on this world is sent, 
That we, too oft with trivial joys content. 

May feel the truth of heaven s all-blooming scene ; 
For while thy forms engage and fill the breast, 
Man is immortal and his nature blest. 
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JACOB AND RACHEL. 



" Seven years' of toil for Rachel thou shalt pay !" 

The Patriarch Jacob cheerfully complies, 
And bears the frost by night, the sun by day, 

With sleep scarce resting on his weary eyes- 
Still, blest with RacheFs presence, there was joy, 

^^ As a few days** th' exacted period pass'd, 
Hopes less remote each closing year employ. 

And sweet possession was to crown the last. 

" Tho' few and evil were the Patriarch's days/' 
Yet here did care one softened grief impose. 

For love requited many ills repays 
And promised comfort soothes his present woes. 

Full many a breast love's deeper pains infold. 
On them affliction s heavier hand is laid. 

Loving that beauty they must ne'er behold. 
With all the heart's affections unrepaid. 
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SONNET. 



Dismissed from all that favoured love enjoys^ 
And hope of fond return for ever fled. 
Now sinks the hearty to human interest dead, 

And solitude her withering power employs: 

Since then my home bereaved is of joys. 

These prisoned ring-doves thro' my bower shall spread 
The voice of true affection, that shall wed 

The thought to love, that never change annoys: 

Vain was the wish — awhile they cheer the sight. 
But soon my lone unsocial state descry ; 

Then like to flower that feels ungenial blight. 
Their joy and beauty lost, they droop and die; 

£*en as the meek and virtuous soul opprest. 

By ruder natures, finds the grave its rest. 
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PRESTON CHURCH, 



In a valley of the South-downs, embedded in trees, stands the 
village of Preston. As you look down upon it ^ from the un- 
clothed and exposed hills that surround it, it presents all that 
nestling snugness.and social compactness that render every col* 
lection of dwellings, so situated, picturesque to the eye, soothing 
and confoilable to the heart. The wide separation of the objects 
upon the hills aroand, continually tends to disperse the attention, 
to prevent it fixing and resting for a moment, while the bright 
masses of light thrown about by the broad mirror of the ocean, 
keep the feelings in an undefined and vagrant cheerfulness. But 
this brisk and lively state of spirits is altogether changed when, 
with startling surprise, you come upon a village like this, and 
have, as it were, the scattered objects of the landscape brought 
together at once, settling in a focus, uniting their cold separa- 
tiona^ into a warm fraternity of noble trees, and collected groups 
of neighbourly cottages, the village church in the midst, as if it 
were the great magnet that had drawn them all together, — ^the 
nucleus around which they had clung and crystallized. 

With something of this concentrated and social feeling upon 
me, I descended the steep chalky road into the village of Preston 
on a Sabbath morning while the three small bells from the church 
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tower were calling the villagers to prayer, with the gentlest notes 
of invitation and persuasion; not like the vehement and antho- 
ritative power of address thrown from the steeple over the 
streets of some populous town, but rather with notes affectionate 
and almost colloquial. A green field, with its calm and soothing 
surface, led to the church-yard, where the white-frocked pea- 
sants were gradually assembling. The church and all around it 
displayed the purest simplicity of taste and character. The 
building was of that beautiful style in use in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when a delicacy almost feminine, produced the slim lofty 
window terminating in a gently pointed arch. The door-way of 
entrance was in the same character, receiving only a stronger 
form, and a little more of weight and dignity, from the few rows 
of simple and plain mouldings by which its arch' was surrounded. 
The small tower at the western end arose but little above the 
roof, and while it claimed a decided pre-eminence over the other 
buildings in the valley, yet seemed to evade any competition 
with the greater elevation of the hills around it, leaving it to 
them "to raise the eye and fix the upward thought." For our 
ancestor^ were ever careful to appropriate the form of churches 
to their situations, using the lofty spire only where the flat con- 
tinuing line of earth called for some object to excite elevation 
and sublimity of feeling. A small chancel terminated the 
eastern end of the building, and the whole was one of those 
humble edifices for worship which are so common in Sussex, 
and which possess, from their size and fhmiliar style of architec- 
ture, very much of a domestic character, a private chapelry for 
the villagers considered as one fixed and resident family. This 
feeling, no doubt the true and proper one, is sensibly possessed 
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and enjoyed in places like this that retain their early and patri- 
archal aspect. And by this habit of a limited number, well 
known to each other, domesticating themselves once a week^ 
friendsl^ip and mutual interests and attachments are, no doubt^ 
gently and imperceptibly produced and preserved among them> 
The church-yard was in perfect harmony with the edifice. 
Removed from all approach of noise and occupation, k seemed 
to retain the same character as the fields around it, differing only 
in its holy purpose and consecration, as being ^Uhe field of God^ 
sown with the seeds of the Resurrection.** The lofty aspeo 
poplars, and elm trees surrounding it, gave it that proper gravity 
and seclustou which, while they afforded the pleasure arising 
from beautiful ol^ects of nature, brought gently ta mind the 
serious appropriation of the spot. Among the reccM-dmg notices 
upon the grave-stones, were some pleasing declarations of pa- 
rental faith in the promises of the Gospel ; and, on the other 
hand, of affectionate honour expressed by children towards their 
departed parents. The following strong and happy appropria- 
tion of Scripture words to himself and his own case must surety 
have been a cure even for a father*s sorrow-— 

"And Jesus said unto hina, 'Thy sou liteth,*** — St. Johk iy. 50. 

while, in another quarter, the son erects the grave-stone to his 
father and his mother, and calls upon himself to preserve by night 
and by day, in action and in rest, the moral beauty of their living 
example — 

** My son keep tby (kther^s commaDdroent, and forsake not the law of tby mother. 
** Bind them continually upon thine heart, tie them about thy neck. 
** When thou goest, it shall lead thee ; when thou sleepest, it shall keep thee ; and 
when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee." — Prov. chap, vi. 
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How stroDgly and profitably roust well-chosen epitaphs like these 
speak the duty of faith and obedience to the reader, and " teach 
the rustic moralist to die.** 

The interior of the church preserved all the characteristic sim- 
plicity and repose that reigned without. It had no side aisles 
or any architectural display, save an arch of stone leading into 
the chancel. The lettered pavement of the nave recorded, as 
usual, people various in years and in station ; and as I advanced 
towards the chancel, on a plain slab of Sussex marble, I found 
the following foot-worn inscription :— 

Here lyeth the Body of 
Francis Cheynel Doct^ m 
Divinity who deceased May 
22* An;Dom:1665. 

How much at variance with my feelings, and with the spot where 
I stood, were the recollections that came to me of the times and 
character of this extraordinary man, the most leading and violent 
of the Presbyterian Clergy. After a life in which his mind became 
over-wrought and disordered by furious engagements and fanatic 
controversy, he retired, it seems, to this quiet village, on the 
Restoration* Stripped of his lucrative preferments, and without 
any scene for the exercise of his excited passions, he sinks to reat 
in this most peaceful spot. As the last days of Chillingworth 
were harrassed by the irritations and unfeeling importunities of 
Cheynel, and the quiet of his grave broken by CheyneFs violent 
behaviour, so, in seeming contrast, did the kindness of Providence 
afford a retreat so remarkably undisturbed as this village in which 
to pass the serious and sorrowing days of his last sickness, and 
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gave to his grave that peacefulness and stillness which he had 
so sadly violated at anotbers. 

Here, to his cure, did healing Nature bring 

This restless spirit of a fevered age, 

Whose fiery mind, o'er wrought with zealot rage. 

Had need of all her gentlest quieting ; 

She strove his closing life from pain to save. 

And placed the peace he wanted round his grave. 

The chancel of a church is always the spot that makes us ac- 
quainted with the ancient and lordly possessors of the manor, 
the mysterious devices of their heraldry, and the rich memorials 
of their sepulture. On the northern side, within the rails of the 
altar, stands the tomh of one of the Shirley family, the possessors 
first of this property in the age of Elizabeth, and the more ancient 
possessors of other and more ample domains in another part of 
this county, inherited by marriage from the Lords de Braose, 
to whom the Conqueror gave such rich possessions in Sussex. 
In them the lofty and courageous spirit of noble ancestry shone 
forth in the romantic lives of the " Three Brothers," whose tra- 
vels and adventures in the reign of James the First are remark- 
able even in the history of the times, and in the history of Sussex 
should form a little Odyssey, to which all the poetic and distin- 
guished spirits of the county might well look up, and be proud 
of. The next descendant of their house, in the succeeding reign 
of Charles, was also first and foremost to sacrifice his estate in 
the cause of loyal and noble feeling ; while this smaller portion 
of their property only remained to them after those turbulent 
and distressing scenes were over, and the fate of the then pos- 
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sessor, on viewing the wasted strength of bis ancient patrimony, 
is still preserved in a rustic distich : 

Shirley of Preston 

Died for the loss of Wiston. 

At the Restoration they received a baronetcy, as a testimony of 
royal gratitude, but only two Shirleys afterwards lived to endure 
the enfeebled splendour of the house, when the male branch and 
the baronetage became'extinct. The tomb in the chancel is that 
of the uncle of the three travellers, where, in the centres of rich 
quartre-foils, are the shields of the family and its alliances. The 
monument is simple and elegant in its construction; and it is 
impossible to see it, as it is placed in the church, without feeling 
it to be a symbol of that union of the church and state, of thirt 
gentility and noble bearing, connected with religious obedience, 
against wnich fanatic vehemence and vulgar envy cherished such 
a hatred, and waged so destructive a warfare. The graves of 
Cheynel and the Shirleys, indeed, so near to each other, are 
constant and striking souvenirs of the history of the respective 
parties, and of the dispositions which they represent. 

On the southern side of the communion-table, and opposite to 
this tomb, are three beautiful stone seats placed in the wall, 
separated by slender shafts, and canopied with mouldings, used 
by the officiating Catholic Clergy as places of rest during the 
interval of the services, or when particular anthems were singing, 
or for those whose turn and duties at the altar were not required. 
Their varying heights mark their appropriation to the differing 
dignities of the priestSj namely, the celebrant, deacon, and sub- 
deacon; and their number, as well as graceful construction, im* 

D 
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plies how welt provided this little village was with ministers of 
religion. This, indeed, its name (Priest-ton), as well as its his- 
tory, would lead us to expect ; for it was always attached to 
the monastery at Chichester, and, in ancient writings, is nanifd 
" Preston Episcopi," or Bishop^s Preston, and, no doubt, received 
many liberalities and benefits beyond other churches, from be- 
longing to a rich establishment, and having ecclesiastical proprie- 
tors and patrons. The same connection will lead us, perhaps, to 
account for the origin of another decoration which this village 
church was lately found to possess. In removing some white- 
wash and plaister from the eastern wall in the nave, the whole 
of it was found to be covered with various paintings of an early 
character, which, from costume of dress, and from other minute 
but explicit indications, have been ascertained to be of the reign 
of Edward I.+ They stand, therefore, among the earliest works 
of English art, and display all the characteristics peculiar to that 
style and period, when the artists, uuinstructed in the mecha- 
nical part of drawing, displayed stiffly and imperfectly that 
beautiful simplicity and graceful conception of form which their 
imaginations so richly possessed. Their works have, therefore, 
an excess of ideal character about them, which is not fairly 
criticised, by comparing it with designs of the present day, in 
which an accurate adherence to the actual forms of life is the 
object and the praise. Unstipported by such considerations, 
these paintings would be open to criticism and common-place 
objections. Yet is the principal subject, namely, the murder of 

+ See <* The Archaeologia," Vol. xxiii. No. xyn. where, in a letter from the 
Rev. C. T. to Heory Hallam, Esq. a full description of them, with coloured en- 
gravings, will be found. 
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" Thomas a Becket," very well composed, and with exact his- 
toric accuracy; the four knights, — ^Tracy, Fitzurse, Morville, 
and Brito, in their proper order and attitudes. The latter, turning 
his head away, and reluctantly drawing his sword, is quite con- 
formable to the declaration of a contemporary writer, as he seems 
to have been unable to strike his blow, without first quieting his 
reproving conscience, by finding out some remote excuse for it, 
namely, that Becket had dope an unkindness to the king's bro- 
ther, in whose service the knight was, or once had been retained. 
The priest whose arm is extended to protect the archbishop, is a 
very graceful figure, and there is an expression of submission and 
resignation in his opposition, very happily expressed. The other 
figures are those of Christ, St. Catherine, St. Margaret, and St. 
Michael, with his scales, weighing the souls of the departed. 
How impressively must all this variety of imagery, thus displayed 
to the gaze and imagination of the common people, have instilled 
into them the various lessons they were adapted to teach ! How 
especially powerful this public and pictorial record of Becket*s 
martyrdom was for preserving a spirit of firmness against all regal 
and civil encroachments upon the church, was manifest from the 
long proclamation issued by Henry VIII., defaming the character 
and motives of the prelate, and commanding all pictures of him 
to be erased from the walls of every church and chapel through- 
out the kingdom. The sovereign.knew well that while Becket's 
intrepid character was held up to their view, new champions 
would be continually called up by it to resist his unjust spolia- 
tions of the church. 

While reflecting upon these amusing methods of appeal to the 
senses and feelings of former worshippers, I prepared to take my 
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leave of this village chnrch; and as I gave a last vieiv^ and my 
eye ranged around the other walls of the buildings I was delighted 
to find that they also were not altogether bereft of ornaroent^ and 
that the hand of more recent piety had not left them bare and 
neglected. With a simplicity and humility of power, they held 
up in unobtrusive gentleness the admonitory words of Holy 
iScripture ; each text, within its little ornamental scroll, dedi- 
cating and sanctifying most appropriately the spot where it was 
placed. Over the door was advice for the consideration of those 
who had entered thoughtlessly^lind irreverently : — 

ECCLB8. y. 1. 

Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, 

And be more ready to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools, 

For they consider not that they do evil.'' 

And over the pulpit were the words of delight and thanksgiving 
for its cheering proclamations : — 

YtOMANS IC. 15. 

How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 
Gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good things. 

These intellectual and inward addresses to the reason and un- 
derstanding of the people^ although making a less striking appeal 
than their ancient pictorial neighbours, yet came upon me with 
a touching simplicity^ and a more enduring strength, in charac- 
ter with the hour that cometh and now is, when the worshippers 
shall worship in spirit and in truth. 
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SONNET, 

aSSdtten on ti^e iDofonSy mat StStfsJ^ton. 



"The Angel of the Lord tarrieth round about them that fear him, and delivereth them.'* 

Ps. xxxiv. 7. 



Dimmed by the distance and the hazy sky^ 

On ocean's farthest verge a vessel lay ; 

Long had I watch'd it on its gentle way,. 
Till now, scarce seen, it faded on the eye : 

Wedded in thought and varying sympathy, 
I communed with the souls it did convey, 

And kind affection's and hope's cheering ray 
Sent o'er the waters, with compassion's sigh. 
How little thought the solitary crew, 

'Mid the lone ocean, of a friendly care. 
Whose eye and heart still held them in its view, 

And breathed for them a supplicating prayer : 
Nor'knoweth man what love his steps attend^ 
What unseen being is his guardian friend. 
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SONNET. 

Sbtttstx — '2rje Sboutft Batons. 



When o'er these verdant velvet hills I stray. 
Whose outlines bold and flowing to the sight. 
And forms of beauty swell in soft delight; 

Or from their cheerful loftiness survey 

Wide ocean's strength in fainter clouds decay. 
And ships in rest-like progress scattered bright ; 
Or, turning landward from this mountain height, 

Behold the Weald, far-spread, beneath me lay, 
Streak'd with fair meadows, like the garden's art, 
With darker tracts of ancient forest part. 

Whence the grey smoke or whitening spire arise ; 
As these rich varying scenes the soul engage. 

My happy lot in grateful joy I prize. 
That placed me in this goodly heritage. 
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THE HOLIDAYS. 



"O that I were as in months past, as in the days when God preseired me; 
" When his candle shined upon my head, and when by his light I walked through darkness ; 
" As I was in the days of my youth, when the secret of God was upon my tabemade; 
" When the Almighty was yet with me." — Job xxix. 2 — 5. 



Notwithstanding the manifest mutability and transient na- 
ture of the worlds we are sometimes witnesses to scenes and 
situations^ beauties and enjoyments^ in it^ which declare the ele- 
ments of a more permanent and more elevated condition. The 
state of conscience^ which accompanies a pious and innocent life^ 
that peace of God that passeth 'all understandings posseses us 
with intimations and knowledge of a spiritual and unsuffering 
kingdom. The same conscious spirit of delight and liberty 
seems especially to dwell within us in the days of our childhood 
and early life, and the elevation, grandeur, and beauty of all our 
enjoyments then, seem to cast upon the scenery of nature and 
society a splendour and perfection not made to fade and pass away. 
Indeed^ the childlike simplicity of character and detachment from 
the world which Christianity recommends us to hold through life, 
would preserve (if we were obedient to it) the conviction strongly 
and vividly in our nature; and we find it to be the characteristic 
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of genius that it is strong enough to effect this triumph over the 
world, that it carries the joys and delight of youth into manhood 
and old age, proving the words of the poet, that — 

" To things immortal, time can do no wrong, 
And that which never is to die, for ever must be young." 

But the passions and businesses of the world, for the most part, 
soon overwhelm us with the veil of thefr mortality, obscuring all 
those brilliant intimations and sweet assurances of our original na- 
ture, its gay fearlessness of decay, its bright earnests of enjoyment. 
In manhood, then, when we look back upon the glorified feel- 
ings- which were spread over every object, and our then belief in 
their unalterableness and permanency, we should remember them 
as declarations and acknowledgments by our nature, of its estate 
of immortality and blessedness; we should recall them, as the 
first, and often strongest, evidence to the essential character of 
our nature, to its adaptation and appointment for glory and hap- 
piness. Nor do these feelings arise, as some would account for 
them, from the then novelty of all external things about us, for 
that novelty would not awaken a pleasure in the same degree 
pure and splendid in an evil and a worldly spirit, — 

^* Who beholds undelighted all delight." 

It is rather explained by a daily analogy of which all are con- 
scious, the peculiar and happy feeling of the morning, when the 
spirit, refreshened by sleep, comes re-created, as it were, from the 
hand of its Maker, and feels (notwithstanding their familiarity) 
"£\11 things to be good." Like this is youth, our "morning of 
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life,'* when the intentions and workmanship of the Divine Artist 
appear plain and unworn upon us^ and his spirit, of a hiissful 
and eternal nature, envelopes and possesses us, clearly displaying 
our origin and our destination. 

These declarations of our original are gradually obscured by 
the world, whose spirit almost overwhelms us, and that bright 
light which we, brought with us, and in which we first ^Mived and 
moved, and had our being,*" is with difficulty retained in the 
strife and debasement of earthly intercourse. Yet to preserve it 
is the voice of nature and the direction of Christianity; and, to 
revert to those early scenes when the light of heaven shone hap- 
pily before us and around us> must tend to strengthen our hope 
and conviction, that that which once has been, shall not alto- 
gether, and for ever, have passed away. I never witness the 
presence, and the gay and innocent delight^of boys, in their Christ- 
mas and summer holidays, when let loose upon society from 
their little monasteries of concealment, but they seem to me as 
two gleams of splendour appointed to appear twice every year, 
spreading themselves over the world to cheer and irmdiate the 
living landscape of good and evil, and to keep alive the remem- 
brance of that unclouded, unanxious, and happy spirit which is 
our true inheritance. To view it as Gray has done in the latter 
part of his ^'Ode on Eton,** is to anticipate and dwell upon a tem- 
porary absence of it only, and a transient and casual eclipse by the 
vices and evils of the world, which, though falling, in a certain 
degree, on all who pass through it, yet is so far from a genuine 
consequence, and probable termination, a priori^ of the character 
and promises of early life, that it stands there as in contradiction, 
and most unnatural dissimilarity to them. Gray has considered 
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vice and suffering (for the sake of the pathos and contrast in his 
poem) as if they were the fulfilment of our being, which, in truth, 
are only its accident and its perversion. *^ God made not death : 
neither hath he pleasure in the destruction of the living. For he 
created all things that they might have their being; and the 
generations of the world were heatlhful : and there is no poisoi 
of destruction in them; nor the kingdom of death upon the earth. 
For righteousness is immortal. But ungodly men with their 
works and words called it unto them." — ^Wisd. Sol. i. 13—16. 

He who received and knew our nature, has declared that Sin 
and Death are permitted to dwell with us only for a while, and 
that they shall not in the end prevail. If we listen to him in 
obedience, we shall find that these prompt and spontaneous no- 
tices of our opening life are appointed, all of them, to endure 
and to triumph, and that the bright promises of boyhood are to 
receive their natural growth and fulfilment — " for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven." 

That life of happiness and light of truth, which arose so en- 
chantingly upon us, shall then have an end assimilated in har- 
mony to its early expectations; and the song of the poet, when he 
witnesses or adverts to the scenes of youth and its enjoyments, 
shall not be the anticipation of evil and of sorrow, but the earnests 
and convictions of beanty, immortality, and joy: — 

'^ Pure to the houI and pleasing to tlie eyes. 
Like angels youthful, and like angels wise/' 
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THE SPEECHES. 



As the spirit of man when dwelling in the power of religion 
and morality is in its highest condition^ so likewise does the hu- 
man countenance^ from such influences^ display its most perfect 
aspects of heauty. There is a sharpness, disquietude, and vio- 
lence annexed to vice, destroying all this happy, delicate, and 
refined expression, while the pious and thoughtful tenderness, 
the heavenly tranquility in Raffaelle's and other pictures of the 
Virgin will ever stand as the perfection of female beauty; distinct 
indeed from the elevating sacredness of their persons and charac- 
ter, they are supported by an appeal to the most pure and pow- 
erful of natural affections, the deep and quiescent feelings of 
maternal love, — so warm, yet so complacent, manifesting such a 
fulness of happiness in their exercise, that the aitist and the 
moralist, who would observe the human countenance under an 
influence the most pure and most profound^ will cherish every 
incident in which they are brought to his notice and his ad- 
miration. 

I was invited to hear the speeches at St. Paul's School — ^the 
foundation of Dean Colet, the friend of Erasmus. He was both 
a reviver of elegant learning and a munificent preserver of it. 
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The school-room on each side was graced with female beauty. 
In the centre were many clergy of rank, and other distinguished 
men, who had been invited to attend the school festival. In mixed 
company I trust myself to Lavater for an introduction; and, 
having glanced over groups of every-day faces, my attention was 
invited to a lady on the opposite side of the school-room. She was 
about forty years of age, of a most interesting appearance ; her 
dress was elegant, yet preserving completely a sober matronal 
costume. Seated by her side was a beautiful little girl, about 
eight years old, who, having hold of her arm, was gently pulling 
it, and looking up to her face with anxious inquiry. There was 
an expression of a rather melancholy thought in the lady » coun- 
tenance and manner which replied to the little questionist with 
kindness, though with reserve — a sort of answer that implied 
'•to be patient.** While my imagination was busy with this in- 
teresting mother and her child, we were relieved from the mo- 
notony of a long Latin oration, and called upon to attend to the 
next speaker. He was a lad of about seventeen, of very pleasing 
appearance, and with a countenance and voice harmonizing with 
every feeling of good-nature, gentleness, and diffidence. Struck 
with his engaging manner, that came directJy to the heart, I in- 
stantly turned to the lady, feeling something more than a hope 
that her sentiments of the new candidate would concur with 
mine. Her pensive countenance I now found considerably 
altered, and a more earnest, yet a still and thoughtful animation 
was visible in every feature. As the boy proceeded, he obtained 
the applause of the visitors. The speech was of 

" Thai great day 



When virtue, long abandoned and forlorn^ 
Shall raise her pensive head." 
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His cadence was pathetic and holy, and his innocent countenance 
shewed his painful abhorrence of the vices he detailed, while his 
benevolent smile claimed kindred with the virtues. The plaudits 
were unusually long, and the quiet earnestness of the lady more 
visible. A tremulous expression, as of sorrow, at length spread 
itself over the countenance ; she reclined her head on her lap, 
and burst forth into a flood of tears. It was her son. 

This little anecdote may shew the strength and refinement of 
domestic happiness, even to those who never felt it. The feel- 
ings of the parent at this moment were perhaps more elevated 
and pure than any earthly gratification ; and let the sensualist, 
who would affect to deny or undervalue them^ be answered in 
the words of Lady Constance, — 

" He talks to me who never had a son." 

The youthful heart, too, must feel from this instance how 
true are the words of Solomon, ^^ that a wise son maketh a glad 
father, and that a foolish one is the heaviness of his mothen** 
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PROLOGUE, 

Wbdwm for some ^ooI-StSogs. 



Well, this is odd indeed! forsooth they say, 
To-night we boys are here to meet and play ; 
If so, why playing is our prime delight. 
And we shall have, I guess, a charming night ; 
Peg-top or marbles, snap- dragon, blind-man*8 buff. 
Whatever the play, we ne'er can have enough. 
Dismissed from school, quick clad in flannel jacket, 
J've urged the flying ball with bat or racket ; 
At fives or cricket passM the happy day, 
While the swift hours stole unobserved away; 
With gladsome playmates rang'd the verdant soil. 
In friendly contest, unfatiguing toil. 
But playing here, I wonder how 'twill be ! 
With youth's impatience how I long to see, — 
Suspect a little 'tis no boyish game. 
No boist'rous frolic is its cheerful aim. 
But some dull thing by books and learning bred. 
Some laboured product of some aching head. 
Perhaps a dark scene where horrid ghost affrights. 
Or sc^me rich wonder from "Arabian Nights," 
Some comic tale where laughter's form appears. 
Or the sad aspect of heart-rending tears. 
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If this the play, how shall our boyish age 

Contrive to raise amusement on the stage. 

Unseen the world, its ways to us unknown, 

We meet no anguish^ no distresses moan ; 

Unfated yet life's stormy sea t' explore. 

And held in safety on its tranquil shore; 

Nurtured by fancy, love and hope are ours, 

And health and spirits lead the unsuffering hours. 

How can our youth foul Richard's soul reveal. 

Our gentle feelings Lear s dread passions feel. 

Our thoughtless bosoms Hamlet's thoughts relate. 

Or our slim figure Falstaff personate? 

But if 'tis fixed our feeble powers to try 

In some gay scenes or mournful tragedy. 

The human passion yet unfelt to draw. 

And paint the»«cene experience never saw. 

Ye who well know what life and manners are, 

Who've seen their folly and endured their care. 

Who know th' expression of a heartless smile. 

Who know the frankness tutored to beguile, 

Of life's deceits have long observers been, 

And view'd the art and falsehood of the scene. 

Forgive our failings, if, on points like these, 

Our prompt and youthful hearts should fail to please. 

Long be our fate to act such scenes amiss. 

And feel our ignorance to be our bliss. . 
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ETON AGAINST fFINCHESTER. 



« Vade, age ; et Ascanio si jam puerile paraium 

"Agmen habet secum." 

ViRO. iEN. tib. V. 548. 



That corporeal and intellectual pleasures are but impierfect 
enjoyments unless elevated by the imagination or sanctified by 
the heart, is a trath which every man's experience will confirm. 
The moral affections are the most refitied part of our being; and 
our enjoyments, when exercised in union with them, partake, in 
consequence, of a pleasure more pure and elevated. As in nature 
we behold every well known object of a landscape, receiving a 
new beauty and character when the gentle moonlight or splendid 
sun-beam rests upon it, so doth human love cast a novelty, an 
ardour, and gentleness, on all the familiar scenery and enjoyments 
of life. 

It is a great merit in English education, that in youth we are 
trained up and attached to so many sports and bodily exercises t 
among others. Cricket is quite national, and, from early habit, 
I never come to London without visiting the ground at Mary-le- 
bone, where, indeed, though admiration is greatly excited by the 
perfection with which the game is executed, yet there is a feeling 
present, which, I think, rather checks the exhilarating remem- 
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brance of our earlier pleasures. The play there seems to partake 
too much of the cold character of science, and to have something 
of the insensibility and hardness of mechanism about it; and there 
is a cautions slowness in its progress which shews how much the 
wary understanding and how little the promptness of the heart is 
engaged. In my last visit to this spot this impression was the 
more strongly felt, because strongly contrasted with the unex- 
pected presence of "love, hope, and admiration,'* which then sur- 
rounded me. It was a eompetition between the schools of Eton 
and Winchester ; and the earnestness and life that beamed from 
every countenance were most beautiful to witness: about the 
wide field you saw not, as usually, the straggling idle visiter, or 
the money-seeking gamester, but fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, were there, in numerous and cheerful parties, bringing 
with them all the hopes and fears of family and personal affec- 
tion; the presence, too, of fen^ale delicacy and kindness seemed 
to throw a new and softened character upon the place, and came 
accompanied, of course, by all the exterior splendour of attendant 
rank and behaviour. The graceful forms and "quick glancing" 
activity of the youthful competitors, likewise cast an airiness on 
the field, peculiarly new and delightful. Troops of school-fellows, 
sensitive to the fame and honour of their school, were there, 
encouraging to steadiness and exertion ; and, among them, old 
Etonians, now high in the honours of venerable professions, 
coming amidst the scene 

" of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring." 

The champions themselves were conscious of their importance 
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and responsibility, with every feeling awakened that was dear to 
them ; among others^ that of being now in the Campus Martins 
of the metropolis, with all the eminent in the art to observe them 
and to praise: in short, the ordinary interest of the game was 
heightened by the numerous and exclusive presence of well-bred 
society, by the sweet affections and almost painful interest of 
parents and kindred, by the genuine feelings and emulation of 
youth in all its energy and early beauty : these, and a thousand 
similar accompanyings, were caught at every turn as you walked 
along, displayed in some little incident, some casual word, or ex- 
pressive feature, all manifesting the high-wrought pleasure of the 
day^ and giving to the sport a life and power which it can seldom 
possess. 

*^ 'Tis the heart doth magnify this life, 

" Making a joy and pleasure of its own." — Wordsworth. 
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BUONAPARTE'S GRAVE. 



That the volume of nature is written in a language of great 
power and gentleness has been confessed in all ages^ and the 
heart of man has ever been affected and made better by its instruc- 
tions. In its more strongly written pages^ as amidst lofty moun- 
tains^ it warms the soul to noble enthusiasm and unworldly 
feeling; at other times it teaches^ from the still surface of some 
breathless lake, a more quieting lesson of an unanxious spirit and 
of happy rest; while the buoyant liveliness of the mountain 
stream responds to all the gaiety and blessedness of a cheerful 
heart. The adapting spiritual feelings after this manner to 
natural objects, constitutes one high excellence of poetry, and 
minds of genius have felt often and intimately this delicate com- 
munion; by the practice of it the senses are made tributaries to 
the heart and its affections, the bodily enjoyment is taken up 
into our moral being, and the outward man is brought, as he 
ought to be, into subjection to his higher and holier character. 

" bear witness thou. 



O Mighty One ! whose saving love has stolen, 

On the deep peace of moon beams, to my heart, 

The love of nature long hath been with me 

The love of virtue : that the solitude 

Of the remotest hills to me hath been 

Thy temple : that the fountain's happy voice 

Hath sung thy goodness, and thy power hath stunnM 

My spirit, in the roaring cataract." — Wilson. 
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This connection of the "lofty and the lovely forms of nature 
with congenial thoughts of grandeur and of grace in moral being,'' 
is likewise one of the most powerful means of recovery from the 
thraldom and debasement of vicious habit; and^ by cherishing 
this interchange^ we give^ on the one hand^ the highest interest 
and dignity to natural objects^ and, on the other, the senses sup- 
ply cheerful exercise and instructive admonitions to the heart. 
This influence is incidentally referred to throughout the poems 
of Wordsworth, and to some of them it gives an essential plan 
and character. We are shewn the holy processes by which nature 
confers gracefulness and beauty upon her pupils, and makes ^^ a 
lady of her own ;" or we trace the mode and power in which her 
forms assist the incidents of life in acting upon the stubborn and 
insensible soul, to soften, subdue, and convert it ; and the poet's 
imagination has given unity, fulness, and distinction, to truths 
which, in some vague and less perfect form^ are often suggested 
to our notice. In a letter written from St. Helena^ Napoleon 
is described "as buried in a very romantic spot, situated in a 
valley. He would often stroll there to a spring of excellent 
water^ and he several times said to Madame and Marshal Ber- 
trand, ^ if it please God I should die on this rock^ have me buried 
at this spot,' which he pointed out near the spring beneath some 
willow trees." How striking the consideration that he, whose 
life was possessed by the demon of an insatiable ambition, who 
listened to no remonstrance, and knew no happiness but in the 
sternness of pride and the turbulence of conquest, should have 
been awakened to a purer consciousness by the still small voice 
of nature in this forsaken spot ; that the enjoyment and repose 
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that lived iu this modest and unobserved scene should have 
brought a conviction to his restless and unbending mind^ that 
princes and preachers and the wise of this v^orld had tried so 
long and so hopelessly to produce. Nor did it come wholly too 
late upon him, if before death he were undeceived in the charac- 
ter of that evil genius that had so long misled him^ and his heart 
bad felt the higher and purer nature of that spirit whose beauty 
and truth material objects had first taught him to believe in and 
to love. If things were so, then might we refer to this gentle 
spot as a symbol of the happy variance of his last opinions with 
his long career of ostentation and violence, and, pointing to his 
grave, say, in the words of Shakespeare, — 

''After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well." 
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SONNET. 



" Ye who of nature's mystery would tell, 

Know^ that all forms that in the ^rnind^ ahound, 
Whatever their energy in */j/5?' be founds 
In one reposing power inyolved dwell, 
Them ^^goodness^ doth include and doth excell.*" 
So spake the sage of Academe ; around. 
Perplexed pupils stand in thought profound. 
But darkening clouds the glimmering light repel ; 

When through the olive grove of peace was heard 
The Attic-warbler*s mazy course of song, 
While restless, various, brilliant strains belong 

To her free harmony : soon ceased the bird ; 
And the still dove, with single note, expressed 
Affection s power, — and Plato's truth impressed. 
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THE SABBATH. 



That business and labour almost uuceasing are characteristic 
of every class of society in England, cannot, I believe, be gain- 
said. We are all very busy, enterprising, full of engagements and 
occupations ; the spirit of trade has drawn into its never-resting 
course every temper of mind and every order of the people — 
the over- wrought statesman, lawyer, author — ^the long and se- 
vere day of the mechanic— -and raged, even unto death of body 
and soul, among the poor children of the factories. This aspect 
of the nation, everywhere intruding its restless energies upon our 
notice, leads the mind to consider and to feel strongly the virtue 
and blessedness of rest, and the wisdom of the Jewish polity 
which so remarkably commanded and enforced it. That this 
precipitancy of life among us is a great cause and consequence 
of unsound knowledge, mediocrity of art and character, and of 
vulgar and unhappy feeling, I am well persuaded; and could we 
mitigate this thirst for action, business, and legislation, and im- 
press upon some few, at least, the assurance of the poet, that 



- '< God doth not need 



Either man's work, or his own gifts; who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best : his state 

Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o*er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait:" — (Milton,) 
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or, from the stronger and safer language of a prophet, convince 
them that 

•• Their strength is to sit still/'— (Ibaia^ xxx. 7,) 

the consequences would be most beneficial and blessed. In the 
Mosaic legislation, the very land itself was commanded by God 
to enjoy this refreshment of tranquility and repose ; and, because 
this law was forgotten, we read that the Jews (Judah) were taken 
into captivity " until the land had enjoyed her sabbaths, for as 
long as she lay desolate she kept sabbath to fulfil three score and 
ten years.^ — 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. Thus to cdmpendate her, and 
to punish them, was there bestowed a decimal week of sabbatic 
years upon her, the enjoyment of which she had been defrauded 
of by their avarice and disobedience. 

But now, ^^ the priesthood being changed, there becomes a 
change also of the law ;" the seventh day is still sanctified, but 
to a purer and a nobler rest : the body is in repose only that the 
soul may live the more in the stillness of meditation and the gen- 
tleness of charity, and, by cherishing an unanxious, unworldly, 
and spiritual life, make every day to become a sabbath. Ere 
we can believe ourselves at all approaching to this Christian 
condition, it would be natural to mark some mitigation taking 
place of the ardent businesses, exhausting both soul and body, t6 
which our commercial avidity, our utilitarian faith, and our se- 
cular dependencies at present so inexorably bind us. Ere the 
blade can spring up, some decay must take place in the earthly 
seed, something (at least equal, we would hope, to the ^'beggarly 
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elements '' of Judaic forbearance and mercy) to check the toil of 
agriculture and the cupidity of mammon. But Christian England 
seems far from allowing any such Mosaic restraints and festivals 
to break its confidence in the energies of its own self-depending 
and unresting arm of flesh. Could some moral atmosphere be 
spread about her that would uplift and retain the holy and re- 
freshing dews of the sabbath-days^ so that they might fall and 
shed some little sprinklings of coolness upon the restlessness and 
fever that absorb so exclusively all the intervening ones, how 
gradually then would there find its way among us, in the place 
of our own multiscience, that simpler and quieter wisdom whose 
nature is ^^ pure and peaceful,'' and which imposes upon its ser- 
vants a "light burden ''and an "easy yoke." Health and joy 
would be seen in the infant prisons, or rather laear-houses, of our 
manufactories ; and a more cheerful and happy spirit soon enli- 
ven the exhausted sensibilities of our agricultural poor. The 
attainment of this blessing among our once healthful and warm- 
hearted peasantry, by easing a little the shoulder from the burden, 
has been but little spoken of, though felt to be desirable by those 
who are dwelling among them. I would gently advocate it by 
selecting a remote and pleasing, rather than a near and more 
painful picture in illustration. 

The village churches in which my lot had appointed me to 
be the weekly instructor, were about two miles apart ; and, as I 
journey on the sabbath from the one to the other, many of my 
flock usually preceded their shepherd to the neighbouring edifice 
of prayer and instruction* It was on a stormy and unquiet morning 
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in July that I started from the parsonage to perforin my first ser* 
vice in the adjoining parish; and^ having ascended a hill which 
overlooks the open country directly to the village^ I was surprised 
to observe not one rustic pilgrim travelling the road before me, 
which the gloomy and untranquil character of the day might in 
part, though hardly without one exception, have accounted for. 
As I arrived at a bam, a short distance from the church, I beheld, 
on a bed of clean straw, snugly sheltered from the wind, two 
peasant boys of my village, the one about ten, the other fourteen 
years of age, who, having waited awhile for my arrival, had both 
fallen away into a most profound and all-absorbing sleep. The 
spirit had been willing and obedient to the duties of the day, but 
the body- weak; and, as I was gazing on the simple and innocent 
expression written upon their thin, labour- worn faces, I bethought 
me of the many hours of their occupations and poor fare, their 
unaffectionate taskmasters; how great was the stock of piety, 
patience^ contentment, and submission, that would be needful to 
recruit them for another six days of servitude. In the mysterious 
aspect of sleep, it seemed to me as if they had been sensible how 
inadequate, in their weakened condition, the spiritual support must 
be that any human ministration could afford, and had, therefore, 
resigned their whole and enfeebled being at once and totally into 
the hands of its great Creator, to re-animate it with freshened 
powers of hope and cheerful endurance; thus receiving, from the 
Almighty appointer of sabbatic rest himself^ the recovery of their 
worn and weary nature. They appeared removed from all sym- 
pathy with this world, its ever-pressing burdens and its unvarying 
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toil, and to be taken awhile to abide in tranquillity and ease, as if 
the soul were carried away in order to be baptized, refreshened, 
and strengthened, in the first and mysterioas fount of life and 
happiness; and, as I gently uttered my blessing over them, I could 
not but feel they had not neglected the sabbath of the Lord their 
God, but that with Him they had rested and kept it holy. 
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THE PIEDMONTESE. 



^' A little that a ilghteous man bath, is better than the riches of many wicked/^ 

> ■ Psalm xxzvii. 16. 

For the splendour of wealth let the haughty contend, 1 

Neither joy it shall bring them or gain them a friend ; 

From their pride and indulgence contentment ne*er flows> 

And the fever of passion shall banish repose ; 

While ignoble the mind, and the heart insincere. 

And unwelcome the thought to humanity dear; | 

From such splendid illusions, lo ! happiness flees. 

To dwell safe in the breast of the gay Piedmontese. i 

For, tho' rugged the mountain, ungenial the soil. 

And the food of the day be procured by its toil. 

Yet how sweet is the labour inviting to rest. 

And how grateful the food when by piety blest ; 

For, tbo* small be the vineyard, the cottage tho' mean, 

Yet the pipe and the dance shall enliven the scene ; 

While the sun o'er yon mountain unwillingly flees, ^ 

To prolong the pure joy of the gay Piedmontese. 1 
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THE MANOR-HOUSE. 



The heat and oppression of many days in summer^ or the 
tempestaons character of a lengthened winter, must make the 
English people often feel the inaptitude of their present domestic 
architecture to mitigate the inconveniences of either season ; 
while it is impossible to be resident in mansions built three cen- 
turies ago, without enjoying the coolness of the shady quadran- 
gular court in the time of summer, and feeling its protecting 
security during the inquietude and turbulence of the severer sea- 
son. It was during one of the most oppressive days of the late 
harvest, that I had numbered many painful steps in order to gain 
the presence of a thoughtful scholar, and to enjoy a morning's 
conversation with him, and with an acute and clever friend, who, 
for the same purpose, had come from afar to visit him. But, like 
the pilgrim, from the fatigues of the Arabian desert, I arrived too 
much worn in body to present for awhile any offerings on the 
shrine I had come to visit. While in that state of lassitude, in 
which the nerves were seeking to recover their tone of action, it 
was proposed to visit the village church, to which I gave a glad 
and instant acquiescence, knowing how restoring to all exhausted 
sensibilities are the associations that usually gather about that sa^ 
cred spot. I found myself, however, in some degree disappointed 
by the presence of a modern chapel, of Grecian simplicity, which 
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gratified the taste without awakening strong and romantic feelings 
in the hearty producing rather the consciousness of an agreeable 
quietude than of that deep and established repose which the works 
and records of man excite when separated from us by long and 
dark intervals of time. It bore the aspect of what^ in truths it 
almost was — ^the chapelry of the titled patriarch of the place, to 
whose abode it was closely adjoining. The rich shrubberies that 
skirted the church-yard were in the pleasure-grounds of the park, 
and through them we approached the lordly manor-house, whose 
general aspect recalled the days of ancestral dignity. Its porch, 
of stone, ornamented with a shield of blazonry, led into a plain 
marble-paved hall, whose old and homely decorations and refresh- 
ing coolness were an instant contrast to the heat and brightness 
of the summer air without. Through an arched door way, we 
entered from thence into the quadrangle of the building, crossing 
which, another arched way, in the opposite side, led from the 
quadrangle into the many-terraced walks and gardens that sur- 
rounded this ancient dwelling. It was on the stone benches, that 
were built on each side the wall within this spacious porch, that 
we seated ourselves, enjoying the fragrant breezes that passed 
from the shrubs and flowers of the garden, through the deep 
gateway, while every impression received from the spot led the 
mind to a feeling of security and privacy, of coolness and still- 
ness, restoring the animal spirits to that thoughtful tranquility so 
necessary to the enjoyment of easy and intellectual converse. 

" That was," I observed, " a happy state of society when the 
builder of this mansion lived — ^a period when he was looked up 
to with obedient and filial attachment by the neighbouring poor. 
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when the controul of his patriarchal character preserved a moral 
restraint among them, conferring the happiness arising from sub- 
ordination and dependence, so indispensable to the nature of man, 
both to preserve himTrom evil, and to awaken and fix all his best 
feelings upon some object of respect and affection. The strong 
and living ties that, in those days, bound man to man with the 
chains of the heart, have been gradually weakened, and are now 
almost destroyed, and political economy has taken their place on 
the part of the rich, and a consequent hard and heartless astute- 
ness on the part of the poor; and this condition of character is 
increased and strengthened in both by many well known, and by 
some less suspected, causes. Among the latter, it is possible, may 
exist the sharp and too-intellectual system of our education, 
developing chiefly a shrewd and usurping spirit, by which the 
modest, docile dispositions of boyhood, full of submissive and 
generous sympathies, are discouraged and injured by the pre- 
eminence given to quick and cunning spirits, on whom all praise 
and honour are conferred, to the gradual extinction of the gentler 
moral sensibilities among the people. Happy were the days when 
neither these nor the numerous other disturbing causes we now 
experience were at work to prevent the rich and the poor from 
cherishing in themselves, and keeping these, their best affections, 
in mutual exercise, as the magic band of strength and happiness 
between them; and never happy, in my opinion, will either be, 
till, by retracing our steps, these sympathies can be regained and 
re-enjoyed.'' 

"It can never be," exclaimed my acute friend. "Go backward 
to that state of the poor we cannot ; forwards we must go, en- 
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lightening and instructing them in various knowledge, removing 
from them all this sense of a dark dependence, awakening them 
to trust only to themselves, to improve in every way by dexterity 
and activity their worldly possessions, so that they will find their 
interest in being good and loyal subjects^ and in preserving order 
and stability in the state."^ 

"I do not believe," said I, "that such methods will ever pro- 
duce that result. When those living attachments are removed, 
how dreadful will be their heartless poverty if your scheme of 
independence does not universally prevail ; and, if it should, the 
substituted love of property will never produce contentment ; it 
is a mere principle of the horse-leach — ^give — ^give — ^give, till the 
heart, worldly and unaffectionate, a stranger to the joys of others, 
will soon heat into fever and discontent, murmuring for a more 
equal share in the goods of Mammon, or, for Bome other selfish ' 
end, bring about a violent and sudden spasm in society; and 
then man, by suffering, is driven back to poverty, and is told again 
to seek his happiness in mutual dependence and in love." 

"Indeed," said my friend, "are we never then to go forward, 
and is the condition of human beings never to be bettered ?" 

" In truth," I replied, " it remains to be shewn in what the 
bettered condition of man really consists. According to the 
Scriptures it is not in his affections being drawn away from God 
and man, saying in his heart, ^I am, and there is none else be- 
side me'— ^not in being intellectually instructed, for Christ (who 
came to improve our nature to the utmost, and knew it fully) 
nowhere recommends such a duty-^not by confiding in a spirit 
pf moneyed accumulation, for, ^blessed are ye 'poor^ for yours is 
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the kingdom of God/ (Lukb vi.) And they who have known 
human nature under what, to political and sensual men, would 
be termed the wants and debasements of life, and have seen the 
soul happy in religion, the heart happy in the reciprocation of 
worldly benefits and benevolence, and the both/ happy in the 
cheerful serenity of health, have witnessed, I believe, a condition 
not easily to be bettered — a condition too acceptable to God for 
him to permit the disturbing scenes of man to change and anni- 
hilate it. The frame of human society He has planned and fixed ; 
and when man sets himself to re-arrange it, in order to contrive 
an escape from its duties. He will provide in his government that 
it quickly revert to its essential form — 4he poor shall never cease 
out of the land, therefore I command thee, saying, Thou shalt 
open thine hand wide unto thy brother^' (Deut.) In their un- 
perverted state, every page of Scripture, and every day's expe- 
rience, tells us that faith, benevolence, the plain-sightedness of 
true wisdom, and the simplicity of real happiness, are to be found. 
If men, indeed, place all their belief of perfection in riches, learn- 
ing, or station, it is natural they should behold no beanty in a 
state so opposite to their own. But God seeth not as man seeth, 
and he will preserve from the meddling legislation of the world, 
that condition of life, which he ennobled beyond every other, 
by appearing and dwelling in it while on earth, and by selecting 
from it his friends and the teachers of his wisdom; and his 
guardian spirit will surely continue to protect from violation 
that misunderstood and despised estate on which, through his 
ministry, he bestowed his especial approval and applause.** 
^' But I wish not,** said my quick and friendly opponent, '^to 
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remove religion from its proper influence among them ; but would 
teach them rather to trust to its liberty and its independence — 
that they should 'fear God, and know no other fear.'** 

" I believe/' said I, " that a true fear and love of God would 
not exist long in the hard, barren, and rocky soil you have pre- 
pared for its reception. By removing the opportunities of reach- 
ing that nutritive support of a contented, humble, and affectionate 
state of heart, you would, I fear, prove only the truth of Scrip- 
ture, that ' if man love not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen ?* ** 

Our friend, whom we had come to visit, here interfered, and 
remarked how true it was that man lived not by bread alone ; 
for almost the whole of his happiness arose from the health of 
his religious, moral, and social condition. Those relationships, 
therefore, so necessary for the maintenance of his true and high- 
est enjoyments it should be the leading care of a nation to guard 
and cherish. '^ Blessings simitar to those you have mentioned,** he 
said, "as arising out of patriarchal protection, were found in the 
powerful and maternal fosterings of the church ; for, in those 
days of her due influence and authority, she was a continual 
source of ennobling sentiment and happiness to the poor. From 
her hand charity was received without disgrace, for it came not 
as the blighted fruits of unwilling taxation, but in its heavenly 
and proper form, as a gift from God, and ' so man did eat angels' 
food,' and both the soul and body of the receiver were blessed 
by the bounty. On the subject of education, to which you have 
alluded, (added he,) the extent to which intellectual culture may 
be given without usurping or impairing the moral principle of 
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action^ and the methods of doing tbis^ appear to be very difficult 
and much controverted questions. That its ascendant tendency 
is so to usurp and impair it^ the whole legislation and prevalent 
opinions in our age and country too sorrowfiilly testify, as they 
did in the days of our divine Saviour at Jerusalem. Indeed, if 
we look even at Socrates, we see that his unwearied teachings 
were directed to destroy the subtle and erroneous reasonings of 
the world, and to replace the power of religious and moral truth 
which had been supplanted and dethroned by them. These 
worldly enlightenments should, therefore, be administered with 
a cautious and holy hand. That, in a subordinate union with 
purer influences, they may be made to co-exist harmoniously 
and profitably, I believe to be possible and desirable; but I also 
believe it to be rare and difficult.^ 

"So rare and difficult," I replied, "that I should hardly know 
where to find them united in a just and proper commixture ; yet 
do I not deny that in some fine and felicitous natures they may 
be occasionally so combined; for I have pride and joy in know- 
ing it to be a truth, and can call up the memory of many years 
of happy friendships to bear witness to powers and learning 
valued and used only as the humble instrument of living and 
divine wisdom, and absorbed and disappearing in the higher 
character— that is, feeling totally and transcendently that ^to 
know God is to have the only knowledge, and that when this 
universe shall have crumbled into dust, and all the knowledge of 
it shall be passed away and forgotten, He will shine forth to his 
own people in his own glory, and they shall see him as he is."* 
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SONNET— HAWKING. 



** Ariel, my industrious senrant !" — ^Tempest. 



Toss'd from the falconer s hand^ in graceful flight 
Of sweeping circles, see the hawk arise. 
In joyful grandeur, to her native skies! 

Her bells quick rattling from her airy height. 

While o'er the head of lady and of knight 
She sails majestic, watchful of the prey. 
With dogs and hunters and the field's array : 

Noble associate! fearfnl the delight. 

How ardent and how spiritual made 
By her mysterious presence! we attend 

On no dull moving earthly power for aid, 
A hovering being of the skies our friend ; 

So, o'er the isle his wand th' enchanter sway'd. 
Proud on his faithful Ariel to depend. 
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VERSESy 

aatrftten (n ^^Hamb^s ^les from Sbj^atoptare/^ 



How calm^ how level on its way, 
Yon river moves with steady pace, 
Save where the circling dimples play. 
Or rippling smile its features grace : 

Till o'er yon lofty rock it falls. 
When, starting from its quiet life. 
In brighter bustling movement brawls, 
And beats its way in brilliant strife. 

These Tales the river s beauteous flow. 
But trace them in great Shakespeare's page. 
With music's voice, with passion's glow. 
They live, they sparkle, play, and rage. 
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CATHEDRALS. 



It is a curious occupation to notice^ in almost every circum- 
stance^ the prevailing character, the ruling passion of the age. 
The present national philosophy of worshipping utility with 
respect to the bodily wants and practical purposes of life, towers 
its head in fearless pre-eminence above all other ends and pur- 
poses. Whatever awakens the imagination, digni&es the heart, 
refines and spiritualizes the intellect, and exalts the nature of 
man in the scale of his ultimate being, by lifting his enjoyments 
and his hopes above the confinement of his sensual existence, is 
now generally treated as useless, or sneered at as visionary. 
Under the influence of this all-pervading belief and practice, we 
are not surprised to see the journals of the day congratulating 
the country that some purpose has at last been found for the 
useless Cathedrals of England, and that the meeting in York 
Minster has shewn they may be made useful at least for the 
periodical performances of sacred music. How painful is it to 
read opinions like these, and to find things weighed only in the 
goldsmith's balance! That York Minster has produced a sum of 
money for a public charity, is an object of congratulation and 
praise with the modem philosophers ; but are we to believe that 
this is the style of benefit this holy building was chiefly intended 
to confer upon the people? Are we to listen to men who them- 
selves comprehend not the elevating and permanent gifts which 
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such edifices are ever bestowing on the grovelling, low, and tur- 
bulent feelings of a factious and commercial nation? How they 
send away from their shrines thousands of pilgrims, who enter 
them, worn down by the fretflilness of a vulgar and too anxious 
life! How many degraded and worldly hearts are they ever 
recalling to the love of grandeur and beauty! impressing upon 
them an humbling consciousness and confession that life and 
happiness are not maintained by bread only, but that there are 
faculties in the soul which hunger and thirst likewise for nourish- 
Qient and support. How, in respect to God, are they ever as- 
sisting and strengthening the idea of his awful sublimity and 
mystery ! and, in respect to man, teaching, among other lessons, 
a convincing one of the greater nobility, magnificence, and taste 
of the minds of our ancestors, with a proportionate respect and 
love for them, and a clearer insight into the character of the 
times in which it has pleased the inflicting hand of Providence 
to place us. All these, and a thousand similar charities and in- 
structions, are supplied by these holy Cathedrals, which are scat- 
tered, alas! too sparingly, through our land, but which, like 
Oases in the desert, assure us that the forms of piety and grandeur, 
repose and beauty, are still left upon the earth. That such effects 
upon the spirit of the national character are not understood, and 
are made as nothing when compared with pecuniary purposes 
and benefits, does not surprise us ; for, when money and its results 
are the criterion of worth, all that spiritually advances our nature 
must expect to be unvalued and overlooked. 
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SONNET, 

^0 tj^e lUb. |^t# ^mes Iftose^ 33.9. 



In gentle scenes of gay and social joy, 

In boy-like pleasures, calm Platonic hours, 
In studious leisure, in affection^s powers. 

My idle life not idly I employ ; 

Nor comes the noise of faction to destroy 
The happy banquet of my thoughtful bowers. 
Fed with the Muses* sweet and wholesome flowers : 

I shun the toils your nobler life annoy. 

Where, in fierce conflict, undismayed you. stand. 
The champion firm of England's dearest cause. 

Guarding her altars from th' apostate band ; 
Deserters of their God, their king, their laws ; 

Till truth, victorious, calm the troubled land. 
And bring to you her triumphs and applause. 
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SONNET, 

On FieiDing §bt. Piul's from SSIacbftiafs aSti^ge. 



Rising o'er smoke^ like wreaths from altars sent, 
God's glorious temple meets the awe-strnck gaze, 
And o'er the boundless city free conveys 

Feelings sublime of power pre-eminent; 

Nor in transcendent loftiness content, 

But wide and massive its bold form displays, 

Like a dark mountain's strength^ which evening's rays 

Of clouded twilight blacken and augment ; 

While, from its western turret, o'er the stream, 

Time sends his solemnly impulsive sound, 

In bursts of murmuring grandeur floating round. 
Awakening folly from her fevered dream ; 

And o'er the sinful city, towering higli. 

Speaks the bright cross. in silent majesty. 
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SONNET, 

iCUcj^morOri late hi t^e Sbtnfng. 



Oft o'er thy silent pathways I have strayed, 
Delightful Richmond, lost in thoughtful dream 
Of thy rich verdant woods, thy silver stream. 

Which evening^s shadowy hour but half displayed ; 

Here, when alone, tho' solemn twilight fade 
And stillness reign — ^alone I cannot seem : 
By memory wakened, all around me gleam 

Gay-moving forms, in festive garb arrayed, 

'Scaped from the city's close and noisome way. 
Its fretfiit movement and distemperate air ; 

Mixed with this happy crowd in thought I stray, 
Pilgrim with them to sylvan shrines repair. 

Where ev'ry tree, with names o'er-carved, reveals 

The heart's brief record of the joy it feels. 
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SONNET, 



ON IBBXirO T«B PORTRAIT 0¥ MS. JOHN HUNTBEi BY SIR JOaHVA RBYNOLDA. 



Prom wliat omniscient Soul all Nature flows ! 

How first each form of use and beauty dwell 

loTisiltfe, within Hie sacred well 
Of Hfe mysterious !— Lo ! Hunter rose. 
To whose clear mind Creation's powers disclose 

Hior secret workuig in Ltfe*9 shadowy cell, 

Aad each constructive thoughtful movement tell : 
Thus, Reynold's pencil Heaven's calm student shews 1 

No quick, impatient, restless form designed. 
But upward raised^ in stfU and reverent thought. 

The watchful pupil of areattng mind ; 
One who, in every change of matter, sought 

Qod's living awful worki^asisbip to find. 
Proud by calestial guidance to be taught. 

C. T. 
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